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Ghe South African Ontlook 


We can only control change when we are masters 
of the factors of change. We can only know just 
what to do, when to begin doing it, and in what 
order to do it, when we have trained ourselves to 
understand and handle the causal machinery 
available. Apart from such training, both general 
and specific, moral campaigning is frivolous, the 
most solemn and therefore the most absurd of all 
frivolities. 
—T. E. Jessop. 
ki * * * co 
A wise decision. 

Apparently the Government has changed its mind 
about its frequently expressed determination to press for- 
ward with the radical changes it desires to make in regard 
to the parliamentary representation of the Coloured and 
African peoples, without regard to the procedure required 
by the entrenched clauses of the South Africa Act. This 
sensible resolve has won widespread approval, and even 
the bitterest opponents of the original proposals will not, 
we hope, wish to probe too deeply into any merely political 
motives which may have helped to inspire it. After all one 
respect in which the statesman differs from the mere poli- 
tician is that he is not deterred from doing the right thing, 
when it becomes clear to him, by the fear of losing face. 
And now a new situation has been created by the only 
authority that could do it, and it is possible to anticipate 
that much good may follow from the joint study by repre- 
sentatives of all parties of an issue so vital and so fiercely 
contested. Such study is a valuable educational process 


in itself, and is far more likely to accomplish good than 
when it takes the form of open argument across the floor of 
the House where mere party loyalties are apt to matter 
more than the merits of a subject. There has been evid- 
ence of a growing feeling, not confined by any means to the 
Opposition, that the matter was being pressed forward to 
a decision with unbecoming impetuosity. 
* * * * 
Commission on African Education. 

The composition of the Government’s new commission 
to study and make recommendations on African education 
has been announced. If the names published have not 
made a universally profound impression, the commission 
has, at any rate, an able and experienced chairman. Dr. 
Eiselen will not need to be reminded that he faces a great 
opportunity—and very considerable difficulties. The 
latter are likely to lie less in presenting South Africa with 
a scheme as perfect in theory, spirit, aim, content, adapta- 
bility, maintenance and so forth as human minds can 
devise, than in securing an adequate measure of acceptance 
for any differentiated plan. Even in their greatly reduced 
moments of optimism Africans are generally convinced, 
out of a long and varied experience, that what the Euro- 
pean in his wisdom devises for them is likely to be some- 
thing inferior, being, as they think, designed for the purpose 
of ‘‘ keeping them in their place.”’ And in education it is 
much to their credit that only the best seems good enough 
to them. For which reason at a time when they are being 
told plainly by so many that this place is apart from the 
Europeans, they may naturally be expected to dig their 
toes in and be unwilling to judge proposals on their merits. 
And who shall say that they are wrong in viewing education 
as one thing for all the races of the world ? 

* * * * 
The end of the Natives Representative Council. 

Although we were not surprised at the Government’s 
dissolution of the Natives Representative Council, we 
greatly regret that this has come to pass, for we believe that 
the Council was a valuable medium by which the thoughts 
and aspirations of the African people could be made known 
to the Government and to the public in general. It was 
also a valuable training ground for African leaders in deal- 
ing with affairs affecting all sections of their people. How- 
ever sorely tried at the slight attention given by Govern- 
ment to many of the Council’s suggestions, the Council, in 
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our view, made a mistake in method when, two years ago, 
it decided on the extreme step of adjourning. Protest at 
the treatment given to the Council and the authority 
entrusted to it should have stopped short of adjournment. 
Recognition ought to have been made, too, that the former 
Government had made distinct advances along social, 
health and educational lines. It is clear now that the 
Smuts Government went as far as European public opinion 
would approve ; indeed considerably farther. It has been 
one of the ironies of the South African situation that it was 
to Mr. J. H. Hofmeyr that the Council administered the 
rebuff of refusing to proceed with business. There can be 
little doubt that the impatience of the members of the 
‘Natives Representative Council bred impatience with 
them among General Smuts’ followers and threw many 
thousands of votes on to the other side in the last 
General Election. In politics, as well as in much else, we 
must consider not only the doings of our foes but also the 
doings—and feelings—of our friends. 
* * * * 

While we say this plainly, we would have preferred that 
the present Government had dissolved the Council, if 
such was its determination, with more consideration and 
courtesy. The unwillingness of the Minister of Native 
Affairs to make the announcement in person was blame- 
worthy. And the Council’s demand for a full statement 
of the Government’s Native policy was a reasonable one. 
Not only the African people but the country as a whole is 
being kept too much in the dark as to the substance and 
methods of the promised positive side of the Government’s 
policy. 

* * * * 
The African-Indian Riots in Natal. 

A sad chapter was added to the history of inter-racial 
relations in South Africa during last month when a very 
smal] match kindled a sudden and appalling conflagration 
between Africans and Indians in Durban and some other 
parts of Natal. The underlying causes of an outbreak so 
tragic and without precedent in the Union’s story are to be 
investigated by a Government Commission headed by a 
judge of the Appeal Court, so that comment in regard to 
them would be out of place. We will only remark that 
the task is not likely to be a particularly difficult one. In- 
deed, the most disquieting and shameful aspect of the 
whole business is that the prevailing reaction of the ordinary 
man in Natal, who lives alongside the people who rioted 
and is familiar with the prevailing conditions, has not been 
one of surprise. ‘The tragedy was, in the opinion of very 
many, at any rate, something that was almost inevitable 
sooner or later. This means that it was common know- 
ledge that the situation was an intensely inflammable one, 
yet nobody got anything don: about it. We can only 
hope that this “ disgrace abounding,” as one of the Durban 
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newspapers described it, may at least serve to bring home 
to us that in our quite exceptionally complex task of work- 
ing out a sound and happy way of life for our variegated 
population we are racing against time and cannot, there- 
fore, afford to dally with policies of laisse faire or of sitting 
on the safety valve. There are plenty of irresponsible or 
stupid people who are ready to champion such policies, 
but some good, at least, may come out of evil if they can at 


last begin to learn that either course leads with equal” 


certainty to disaster. 

The Commission will, presumably, get to work without 
delay, and we may almost hope that, contrary to common 
experience, its report will actually lead to something ; if 
only because of the suffering out of which it has been born. 

* * * * 
A good plan—with a hole in it! 

The special degree course in Soil Conservation at the 
University of the Witwatersrand has produced its first 
crop of graduates, and less than twenty per cent of them 
are going to be available in the Union for the desperately 
urgent work for which they have been trained. The rest 
of them, we are informed, have either gone farming on 


their own or have taken up better paid posts in neighbour-~ 
ing British territories than the Union Department of 


Agriculture could offer them. Of the former group those 
who are farming in South Africa are not, of course, entirely 
lost to us, but if our agricultural authorities are really alive 
to the pressing necessity for building up an army of trained 
experts for the war that must be waged, it is disappoint- 
ing that they have not taken steps to make the service 
attractive enough. For ourselves, we have no doubt that 
even if this is done in the future, it cannot possibly produce 
from among the Europeans anything like the number of 
skilled men required to beat back the desert, the sinister 
and relentless advance of which is most disobligingly 
quite unconscious of colour bars. 
* * X * 

What the students think. 

Not so long ago the Prime Minister asserted that an 
intolerable situation had developed in the university of the 
Witwatersrand owing to an unpleasant relationship be- 
tween Europeans and Non-Europeans. But the students 
take leave to disagree with him, both on fact and on 
principle. The Students’ Representative Council of the 
university has set out their views in a widely circulated 
statement which lacks nothing in definiteness. They 
condemn the proposal that segregation should be imposed 
on the university by the Government “on principle,” for 
they regard the independence of the university as an 
essential part of Western European traditions. “‘ We 
consider that a University cannot folerate any dictation 
from outside of how it shall study or with whom, and the 
imposition of academic segregation either inside the uni- 
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versity or by the creation of separate universities amounts 
to such dictation.”’ 

‘The relations between Europeans and Non-Euro- 
peans ”’ says the circular, ‘‘ both staff and students, are as 
cordial as can be: There is no friction whatever. 
regard the present situation as highly desirable, as it is 
conducive to the broad-minded outlook so necessary for 
the successful pursuit of any form of study, and because, 
_ by bringing the future leaders of the two sections together, 
it is likely to improve race relations. We emphasise that 
the vast majority of the students of this university are 
satisfied with the present situation and desire it to con- 


tinue.”’ 


* % * * 
8 


African Marriage Survey. 

An investigation has commenced into the effects of 
_ modern contacts on African family life, with special refer- 
ence to marriage law and custom. ‘This investigation is 
under the auspices of the International African Institute 
and the International Missionary Council, with financial 
help-from the Colonial Office and the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York. 

The Director of the Survey, Mr. Arthur Phillips, is to 
examine the laws of the various governments in Africa 
which pertain to the marriage system, and to make a review 
of the experience of administrators in applying those laws. 
- Dr. Mair will be concerned with the sociological aspects 
of the subject and will direct attention, from an analysis of 
sociological and anthropological writings, to those findings 
which are pertinent to the practical problems of the African 
community with respect to marriage. 

_ The third line of enquiry, to be conducted by the Rev. 
Lyndon Harries, is an examination of Church rules and 
discipline in the field, with a study of the experience of 
missions in their work of promoting the Christian ideal of 
matriage. 

* * * j ¥ 
Co-operation desired. 

It is with special reference to this third line of enquiry 
that help and co-operation are now invited. The informa- 
tion received by Mr. Merle Davis in his preliminary in- 
vestigation needs to. be supplemented in various respects. 
The President of the Roman Conference of Catholic 
African Missions, Fr. Perbal, has promised the full co- 
operation of the Conference in this survey, which is to be 
as comprehensive as possible. 

Mr. Harries considers that the following points are 
relevant :— 

7. In promoting the Christian ideal of a lifelong mono- 
gamous marriage in African communities, whether 
tribal or detribalized, what do you consider to be 

_ the chief hindrances ? j 

uz. Is the legislation at present governing the marriage 


We | 
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of Africans or African Christians satisfactory ; does 
it produce anomalies, hardship or injustices, and does 
it help or hinder the growth of the Christian ideal of 
the lifelong monogamous marriage ? 

The value of the survey will depend very largely on the 
nature of the information received from Africa and from 
Africans, and we feel sure that many of our readers will be 
glad to co-operate. Contributions of evidence or opinions 
should be sent before the end of March to A.M.S. (Missions) 
Seymour House, 17 Waterloo Place, London, S.W.1. 


* * * * 


A Faithful Steward. 

- ‘South Africa needs more men whose spirit is broad 
enough to encompass the whole community.” The 
words were uttered at the memorial service held on the last 
Sunday of 1948 for one whom they most aptly described. 
Colonel James Donaldson, after an adventurous and 
successful career both as a soldier and a financier, devoted 
the later years of his life to generous and statesmanlike 
benefactions for the good of the African people. He esta- 
blished the Bantu Welfare Trust with a gift of £50,000 and 
this splendid conception was followed by many other for- 
ward-looking gifts, of which the money to complete the 
Stewart Hall at Fort Hare was a typical example. His 
last public appearance was on December 11 when he left 
hospital against medical advice to attend the opening of 
the Orlando Community Centre, which was named after 
himself and made possible by his generosity. He told the 
gathering on that occasion that he thought he would never 
live to see the building completed, but that he had “ just 
made it.”’ 

Colonel Donaldson demonstrated in a noble fashion 
how the talent of wealth, which dwarfs and impoverishes 
so many, may serve the Kingdom of God and bring returns 
in gratitude and fruitfulness beyond the dreams of avarice. 


* * * * 


The late Canon Andries Rankala. 

The first African Anglican priest to be ordained in the 
diocese of Johannesburg has recently passed to higher 
service. Canon Rankala’s ministry was a notable one and 
was exercised through an era of great changes in the con- 
ditions of life on the Reef and of its phenomenally increased 
African population. An immense attendance at his fune- 
ral service witnessed to the influence of his faithful shep- 
herding of his flock. Ina farewell tribute his bishop said :— 
“ He was a faithful servant of his Master to the end. One 
thing that can be said of him, which many of us priests 
should envy, was that he never taught others what he him- 
self did not practise. He made his home a true example 
of a Christian home and brought up his children in the 
Christian faith. He has given us two sons who are priests.” 
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Social Medicine and the African 


Address given to Annual Meeting of the African Welfare Society of Bulawayo 
By Dr. M. H. Webster, M.B., Ch.B.. D.P.H. 


OCIAL Medicine is a new concept, developed in the 
last decade, largely because a new medical discipline, 
an entirely new attitude to the health problems of man- 
kind is needed as a result of world upheaval. Social 
Medicine can best be defined by comparison with the older 
term Public Health. Public Health deals with the environ- 
ment of man. Social Medicine deals with man in his 
relation to his environment. Public Health is concerned 
with the study and prevention of communicable disease. 
Social Medicine embraces all diseases of incidence—for 
example peptic ulceration, rheumatism. Public Health 
aims at the prevention of disease, Social Medicine also 
aims at the attainment of the highest degree of positive 
health. 

In its relationship to clinical medicine Social Medicine 
stands as follows : Clinical Medicine asks ‘‘ What is wrong 
with this individual case ?’’ Social Medicine raises the 
pertinent query “‘ What is wrong with the Community 
from which this patient, and others like him, comes?”’ In 
short we are witnessing the consummation of the long 
awaited and overdue marriage between preventive and 
curative medicine. 

It might be profitable to trace the process by which this 
new discipline has been evolved in Great Britain, the home 
of the idea, and to consider how far we have got, and what 
should be done in future in applying Social Medicine to 
the welfare of the African. Fifty years ago in this land 
medicine was in much the same state as it was in England 
in the Dark Ages prior to the 16th Century. In England 
then all the teachings of the older civilisation such as 
Greece and Rome had been lost in a welter of superstition 
and religious prejudice. Medicine was simply Witch- 
craft. We still have Witchcraftdoctors in England—they 
are called Psychologists now. The African Witchdoctor 
was a very good psychologist and if he had used his in- 
fluence only for good it would have been a pity to suppress 
his activities. When the European came to Africa he 
brought with him at least a scientific form of medicine, 
which had its birth in the work of Gilbert in the 16th 
Century, who went through the pharmacupoeia of those 
days and threw out all the nostrums, salves and cures that 
had their basis only in superstition and stuck only to those 
which he found by trial to be effective. We brought the 
medicine of Harvey who based his teaching on the study 
of the physiological workings of the human body. We 
brought, on the preventive side, only the fruits of Jenner’s 
work and found among the Africans, as we still do, in 
many places, as much opposition to vaccination against 


smallpox as Jenner did in 18th Century England. 

At the beginning of the present century, real preventive 
medicine was but a child even in England. It was only 
after recruiting for the South African War had revealed ~ 
the appalling state of unfitness among the youth of Britain 
that the School Medical Service was inaugurated in 1907, 
and it took the 1914-18 War to achieve the establishment 
of a Ministry of Health in England. Since our arrival 


8 . + 
here the science of curative medicine has been progressive- 


ly extended to the African population so that it can now be 
said that there are few places in the Colony where a sick or 
injured African is not within reasonable distance of ade- 
quate medical attention and modern treatment. From 
Witch Doctor to Penicillin in fifty years is not a bad record, 
On the side of preventive medicine however there is less 
cause for enthusiasm. The reason for this is not far to 
seek. Curative Medicine is more costly but it is easier to — 
apply and easier to popuiarise in a primitive community. — 
It shows immediate results even if these results are only 
temporary. It is spectacular. Preventive Medicine is a 
slow grinding struggle which, although cheaper in the 


long run, does not show immediate dividends and fre- 


quently is up against the racial and religious prejudices of 
the people it tries to serve. We have therefore reached a 
stage when an African may have a complicated operation 
performed by the most modern and skilful technique on 
his tuberculous hip joint and is then discharged from 
hospital back to an environment where his condition will 
inevitably break down and all the care and skill of the 
surgeon be rendered useless. It is therefore obvious that 
on economic as well as humanitarian grounds we must now 
tackle the problem of the health of the African from the 
standpoint of social medicine—man in relation to his 
environment. The first thing we must therefore consider 
is the man himself. What manner of being is the African, 
how does his make-up affect his reaction to his environ- 
ment, and how can that make-up be altered to allow of 
easier adjustment? Here Iam on dangerous ground. My 
acquaintance with the African is only of 2} years standing 
but, as that acquaintance has been closer and more con- 
centrated than that of many people who have been in this 
Colony longer, I venture now onto that dangerous ground 
in full knowledge that I may draw a lot of fire. | 
The physiology of the African is, to all intents and | 
purposes, an unexplored field. His skin is pigmented, 
and that is about all we know. We have no evidence that 
the workings of his body in any other respect differ from | 
that of the European. But this one fact that we do know | 


| 


_ has a profound significance. 
_ protects the body from the tissue-destructive power of the 
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Pigmentation of the skin 


solar rays. It increases the body’s susceptibility to the 
heating effects of these rays, The African is therefore 
singularly ill adapted by nature to the climate in which he 
lives. Nature endeavours to make amends by preventing 
the African from producing too much body heat. His 
diet contains less protein than the Europeans because 
protein has a specific heat-producing action in the body. 
His bodily activity is limited to curtail heat production. 
He cannot lose body heat by reflection and radiation as 
we do, so he must lose it by evaporation of sweat. In his 
natural surroundings the African therefore works when his 
body tells him he may do so, and chooses his time for work, 
and he goes relatively unclad to enable his sweat to evapo- 
rate more readily. When we employ an African we expect 
him to work to our time and wear clothing similar to ours. 
If we add to his physiological handicap the burden of 
disease to which he is heir, rather should we wonder that 
he is able to work at all. To say that the African is adapt- 
ed to his climate is nonsense. Disease may have helped 
to wipe out the civilisation that built Zimbabwe, but slow 
relentless attrition by an unfavourable climate must have 
been the major factor. : 
Psychologically the African presents a ticklish problem 
from the point of view of social medicine. He is conser- 
vative and suspicious of change, suspicious above all of 
anything that is offered to him by the European. How 
much we have ourselves to blame for this attitude I will 
leave you to speculate. He is hospitable and gregarious 
so that any food and house room he may have or be given 
for his own use is invariably shared with athers, setting 
preconceived standards of diet, space, ventilation and so on 
at nought. Yet, in spite of his hospitable nature, he values 
the privacy of his family life. Since his sense of allegiance 
to his tribal Chief and laws was taken from him he has 
become an individualist largely devoid of a sense of com- 
munity spirit. This is perhaps the biggest obstacle in the 
way of his social development. He has a brand of snob- 
bery all his own. He is a fertile procreator of his kind 
and, were it not for the high infant mortality and low 
expectation of life to which his race is at present subject, 
would rapidly outstrip in numbers the potential of the 
country in which he lives to feed him. As to the environ- 
ment of the African, it is very comparable to that of the 
people of England during the Industrial Revolution. He 
is leaving the rural districts and crowding into already 
overcrowded and insanitary accommodation in towns. He 
is losing the one sheet anchor of allegiance he had—his 
family life. The effect on his moral structure is exactly 
the same as it was on the people of England in those days. 
Intolerable living conditions led to vice—dishonesty, 
liquor, prostitution in England then. The same thing 
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happens to people now in time of War when living condi- 
tions and family ties are disrupted. Who are we then to 
judge the African in these matters ? 

Of the African who remains in the Reserves I would say 
this. When the whole of Africa was his to wander in at 
will, when he could pack up his family and belongings and 
move away from the results of his agricultural and sanitary 
indiscretions, he could survive. Such is no longer the 
case. He now has to go on living in the surroundings he 
makes for himself. He must therefore learn to make his 
surroundings habitable. 

We have then, it seems to me, reached a turning point in 
the history of the African race. It must be a turning point 
if the race is to survive. We have reached the end of the 
stage of breakdown of the old African culture and must 
now proceed to build up a new and better one. It is 
absurd to think that the African can work out his own sal- 
vation. The European economy of Africa depends 
greatly on the African worker. He in turn must and will 
depend on the European for many years to come for his 
development, and even his survival as a race. I submit to 
you that a very large portion of that development must be 
the application of social medicine to the African commu- 
nity and an increasing participation in the new discipline 
by the Africans themselves. What then is necessary to 
achieve this, and how can it be achieved ? 

The first essential is education, and by education I do 
not mean teaching the African to read, write and solve 
algebraic equations so that he gets the idea that it is un- 
dignified to work with his hands. In this country he sees 
many Europeans in executive and administrative work, 
comparatively few doing anything approaching manual 
labour. He does not realise that the British nation evolved 
through many centuries of working with its hands, and 
that the best boss is still the man who can do the job better 
than any of those who work for him. Let us teach the 
African therefore to be a craftsman before he can be a 
thinker. At the same time, let us teach him our idea of 
citizenship,—the responsibility of the individual to his 
community and vice versa. It is only when this education 
is achieved that social medicine can make much headway. 
When the Africans are a community, and an economically 
sound community, able to participate financially as well as 
actively in the schemes for their benefit, the battle will be 
almost won. It would be fatal if the African were to con- 
tinue to be spoon-fed with all the requirements of social 
welfare. This I feel is a mistake which is often made by 
well meaning voluntary societies. 

Along with instruction in citizenship goes health edu- 
cation. I would be content if the curriculum in schools 
were equally divided into instruction in craftsmanship, 
citizenship and health, with just enough of academic 
teaching included to allow of an understanding of the 
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principal subjects. Higher academic teaching should be 
available for those who want it and can benefit from it, but 
it should not be allowed to clutter up the basic training 
programme. 

Apart from education, the matters to which attention 
should be given in a programme of social medicine are 
housing, sanitation and water supplies, nutrition, mother 
and child welfare, research into the problems of health and 
the prevention and treatment of disease. 

I do not wish to bore you with a lengthy discourse on 
each of these subjects. I would like only to mention for 
your consideration some salient points in regard to them. 


1. HOUSING 


This is of prime importance to the town-dwelling African 
If his self respect and community spirit is to be restored 
and fostered, it must be done in the atmosphere of the 
smallest and tightest of all communities—the family. 
The old idea of compounds and locations should go and in 
their place should rise townships in which each married 
man has his family with him in an adequate house of ‘his 
own, or to which he has at least tenant’s rights and, inci- 
dentally, tenant’s obligations. 
little yard and a bit of hedge the family can have the privacy 
it and all of us require. In my dream township—for a 
dream it will appear to me—lI see hostels for single men 
and women with communal cooking and feeding arrange- 
ments, and clubs run in connection with these hostels for 
the recreational and adult educational benefit of the com- 
munity as a whole. My township will be planned on 
modern town planning lines, with open spaces for children 
to play and their elders to indulge in sports. Such a 
dream may not be far from fruition if one considers that 
we already have something not far removed from it in 
Luveve Native Village Settlement. I know Luveve inti- 
mately—it has its faults and teething troubles but asa 
hygienist I can truthfully say that I have not yet entered a 
house in Luveve in which I would not willingly sit down 
and eat a meal—if I were invited, and if I could digest 
sadza ! 

There is active experiment afoot in this sphere which 
affects the rural native. In the Essexvale district there is 
rising a township called Esibomvu. It has been laid out 
scientifically. The plots are being bought by Africans who 
are building their own dwellings and trade premises on 
them according to definite specifications which have been 
laid down. I am watching its growth with great interest 
and hoping that it will be a model of African social develop- 
ment for all to follow. The township will have its own 
African Sanitary Inspectors (Hygiene Demonstrators) 
who are already on duty in the area. 

As regards standards of spacing and ventilation in houses 
I can only say that there is no evidence to show that the 


Then, surrounded by a 
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African can do with any less space to live in and air to 
breathe than a European. 


2. SANITATION pits 

In this regard I have an admission to make. Until 
quite recently I had the view that Sanitary discipline, as we 
used to call it in the Army, could only be brought to the 
African by using communal methods of sanitation. 19 
have had reason to alter my views. The African appears 
to have a finer feeling in these matters than we have. He — 
objects to performing the duties dictated by nature in the ~ 
same spot recently used for the same purpose, and prob- 
ably fouled, by someone with whom he is not socially — 
acquainted. And he will not use an insanitary latrine. 

So many times have I heard an employer say that their 
employees would not use the latrines provided. And so 
often have I inspected the so-called latrines and whole- 
heartedly agreed with the judgment of the employees. 
Sanitation for the family unit should be on an individual 
basis. The single native presents a more difficult prob- 
lem which can for the present be solved only by providing 
communal latrines of good design. The solution will not 
be entirely satisfactory until the African is imbued with © 
the community spirit and sanitary sense. 


3. NUTRITION 

The problem of feeding the African is only part of the 
world wide problem of food supplies. As a result of 
increase in the world’s population out of proportion to any 
increase in food production, the world is in imminent 
danger of starvation. This is aggravated by difficulties in 
the distribution of the foodstuffs that are available. The 
solution therefore must lie in sound agricultural policy, 
with all it entails in the way of soil and water conservation, 
and in improved transport facilities. ‘There are however, 
certain medical problems in relation to the feeding of the 
African which are worth mentioning. The keynote of the 
African’s attitude to his food is conservatism. It is very 
difficult te introduce any new items to his diet, or to per- 
suade him that the methods he uses for preparing his 
foodstuffs are not in accordance with modern theories on 
the preservation of the essential nutriments. It may be 
said that the staple African diet consists of mealie meal, 
meat and vegetables. The mealie meal provides bulk and 
energy. It is typical of the African’s attitude to food that 
he prefers white refined meal, which contains no Vitamin 
A., to the yellow meal which is rich in that element. It is 
also symptomatic that those items of European diet which 
the African has adopted are the items of least value, such 
as white bread. ; 

The African in employment, so I am told, prefers root 
vegetables and spurns most of the leafy vegetables which 
are so essential for the supply of anti-scurvy Vitamin C. 
One sees cases of scurvy among employed natives, very 
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rarely among those living in thé Reserves, because the 
latter utilise many wild growing plants to make their 
relishes. The nature and potentialities of these plants has 
not been properly studied. Nutritionists have agreed 
that, in order to repair the tissues damaged by the daily 
activity of the body, a certain minimum amount of protein 
derived from foods of animal origin is required. Vegetable 
proteins are devoid of certain essential factors which are 
required for the tissue building and restoration. The only 
source of animal protein which the African will at present 
use is meat. It requires a daily intake of 6 ozs. of meat to 
provide the minimum of 30 gms. of animal protein re- 
quired by an adult male. It is necessary therefore that 
this amount of meat be available. Alternatively, the 
African must learn to accept other sources of first class 
protein. Two things therefore seem to be urgently 
necessary in regard to the feeding of the African : 

(1) Organised research into the nature, availability 
and food value of all the possible vegetable and animal 
resources of this country, and into methods by which 
the supply of any suitable foodstuffs so found can be 
increased. Research into the proper preparation of all 
foodstuffs to render them palatable and preserve their 
food values is also necessary. 

(2) Education of the African, so that he will accept 
and grow to like a more varied and better balanced diet. 
An important part of this education problem should be 
‘the communal feeding of single Africans in employment. 
I am told that Africans will not accept communal feed- 

ing. Yet I have seen with my own eyes instances where 
employers have used a mixture of tact, firmness and per- 
severence and have overcome the initial natural prejudice 
and are providing a cooked, balanced diet to their employees. 
The results have been satisfactory and beneficial to all 
concerned and, incidentally, have resulted in a consider- 
able economy in scarce foodstuffs. 


4. MOTHER AND CHILD WELFARE 


The practice of mother and child welfare among the 
African peoples is of paramount importance. Infant 
mortality, reduced to a fraction of its former level in Euro- 
pean communities, is still rife among the Africans particu- 
larly those in the rural areas. The benefits of ante-natal, 
post-natal and child care and advice are urgently required. 
One still hears of cow-dung poultices for puerperal in- 
fections in the mother and infections of the umbilical cord 
in the new-born child. On the other hand there is ample 
evidence that more and more mothers are coming to the 
Clinics to be delivered of their babies. The next step is to 
persuade them to come and accept treatment and advice 
before and after the birth. 

I think that greater strides can be made in this field than 
in any other. 
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. 5. RESEARCH 


I have already mentioned the need for research into food 
supplies and feeding. Perhaps even more fundamental 
than that is research into the basic physiology of the African. 
Only when we have a complete understanding of his body- 
economy and the ways, if any, in which it differs from ours 
can we tackle his health problems efficiently. Hand in 
hand with this must go research into the nature, cause and 
cure of many diseases peculiar to the African of which we 
have an incomplete understanding. We have in this 
country a research organisation dealing with one of the 
major scourges of the African population—Bilharzia. 
The research organisation being formed under the aegis of 
the Central African Council gives hope that we may soon 
see progress in the other fields I have in mind. But, in 
addition to organised research there must be continuous 
observation and collection of data by people working the 
field in the course of their daily round. This not only 
applies to people like myself and my colleagues but to 
everyone whose work takes them into contact with the 
African and his problems. 


And now I come to that point which I daresay you 
think I should have reached long ago. How are we to 
make a beginning to the business of bringing social medi- 
cine to the African ? Here, I warn you, I can only suggest 
a way and leave it to higher authorities than myself to 
decide. The method I suggest is one which has been 
tried with great success elsewhere, has already been sug- 
gested for this country, and for which we already have the 
nucleus of a beginning. I therefore claim no originality 
when I suggest the establishment throughout the country 
among both urban and rural African communities of 
properly organised and staffed Health Centres with a 
combined curative and preventive role. In rural areas we 
already have the nucleus of such centres in the shape of the 
Government Clinics. These however have at present an 
entirely curative role and would have to be reorganised 
and restaffed to fit into the scheme. I hesitate to make 
suggestions for Municipalities but suggest that instead of 
having a multiplicity of Clinics carrying out different 
functions, they should have one central Health Centre 
dealing with all these functions at the main centre of popu- 
lation with subsidiaries to serve more remote sections of 
the community. Some idea of the function of such a centre 
can be got from the staff which I suggest should operate 
from them. 


(1) A doctor-European in charge of the centre or 
group of centres in his district dividing his‘time among 
the centres under his charge. 


In towns this doctor would be an Official of the Public 


Health Department, in rural areas a Government Medi- 
cal Officer. 
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(2) A Sanitary Inspector or Hygiene Demonstrator 
—African ; men are already being trained for this role. 

(3) An African Midwife and Health Visitor—female. 
Training of African Midwives is already in progress. It 

_ remains for their training to be extended to cover a 
wider field in the preventive and environmental aspects 
of mother and child welfare. 

(4) A dispenser (African). I have spoken of the 
popularity of curative compared with preventive medi- 
cine, Muti is always more acceptable than advice, al- 
though the latter is infinitely more valuable. It is 
therefore essential that the centre be equipped to treat 

_ the sick as part of its duties. 

(5) Nursing Orderlies, of both sexes, African, for 
the care of in-patients. 

In such a centte curative and preventive medicine can 
go hand in hand as they should. The appearance at the 
centre of a case of disease which has a social significance 
- should be the signal for immediate investigation and cor- 
rection of the environmental and/or personal factors 
which caused the damage. The doctor, having made his 
clinical diagnosis, sets about making his community 
diagnosis with the help of his staff. In the early stages of 
this scheme it is essential that the Hygiene Demonstrators 
be equipped to show the people what must be done rather 
than just to advise them. The present training of these 
men is so designed. 

In addition to specific investigations the Hygiene De- 
monstrators and Health Visitors would have a programme 
of routine visiting in their districts. 

The Health Centre idea is capable of unlimited exten- 
sion as the need and opportunity arises. Areas where no 
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fixed Clinics are in existence which can ‘be transformed 
into Health Centres could, in the first instance, be served 
by a mobile health centre which would tour these districts, 
staying an adequate time in each. 

There are many other aspects of social medicine which 
should be tackled but with which I have no time to deal 
here. There are broad gaps in our legislation as regards 
such things as standards of housing, sanitation and indus- 
trial health. These gaps are being gradually closed but I 
must remark that among politicians and officials alike there 
often appears to be the feeling that legislation is an end 
in itself. As far as social medicine is concerned laws are 
only a means to an end and are useless unless the machin- 
ery exists to apply and enforce them. 

I cannot end this talk without reference to the great 
significance of the doctrine of Social Medicine—I don’t 
mean socialised medicine,—to the Medical profession, 
particularly the General Practitioner. 

For a long time now the General Practitioner, not with- 
out justification, has been complaining that more and more 
of his work is being taken over by the Specialists and that 
he is becoming only a clinical clearing house. ‘The advent 
of Social Medicine should come as a blessing to him. No 
one is better fitted than the General Practitioner to turn 
his talents to the real art of healing—the correction of the 
cause as well as the cure of the effect. 

Come to think of it, Social Medicine was what was 
practised by the good old family physicians of fifty years 
ago, It is not new; it has only been rediscovered hidden 
under a welter of the ‘isms ”’ and “ ologies’’ of modern 
scientific life. 

“ There is nothing new under the sun.” 


A Reunited Church 


HERE has come into our hands a book* which is worthy 
of thoughtful consideration, not only because of its 
close-knit argument, revealing how the author has long 
brooded over broken Christendom, but also because of the 
fineness of spirit that marks the volume from beginning to 
end. Father Cotton has had experience as an Anglican 
priest in Canada and South Africa as well as in England. 
He has an intense desire for the reunion of the Christian 
Church, and has sought to make himself acquainted with 
the history and convictions of Churches other than his 
own. ‘The positions of the Roman Catholic Church, the 
Old Catholic Church and the Eastern Orthodox Churches 
receive much attention but so also do the Lutheran, 
Calvinist and English Nonconformist Churches. 
Father Cotton is fearless in his analysis of the causes of 


* The Priesthood and the Reformation, an essay on Chvistian 
’ Reunion, by Walter A. Cotton, C. R. (The Church Book 
Room, 604 Jarvis Sreet, Toronto, Canada, 3/-.) 


the Reformation. He will not have it that the Reforma; 
tion did not matter much for the Church of England ; it 
was not “ just the Church washing her face.” There was 
great need of the Reformation because of the abuses and 
errors into which the Church had fallen. “‘..... there 
are now large numbers of Anglicans who boast that the 
whole gamut of Roman doctrine is acceptable to them. 
The movement, like all human revolutions, has too much 
abjured discrimination. For discrimination is needful, 
This judgment of God came on the Church for certain 
disobediences and unwarranted additions to the sound 
doctrine of the Gospel, from some of which we have yet no 
token that the Roman Catholic Church dissociates itself: 
It has been a mistake also if we have moved away from 
any of those evangelical truths, or ways, which were the 
positive gift of God in the Reformation.’ Father Cotton 
adds, “‘ The essence of the Reformation was a re-assertion 


of the high spiritual dignity and of the prophetic rights of 
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every Christian, with a re-publishing of the commission 
ef Christ to His priests, as conferring authority, not coer- 
cive (magical), but priestly.” 

Father Cotton deplores the spirit of domination which 

had come to mark the priesthood in the Middle Ages and 
which was shown in an authoritarian Church and priest- 
hood, backed by legal, political and economic sanctions. 
He holds that force or compulsion can have no part in 
priestly life and work. The only weapons that can be 
used are persuasion and love. He will not even have the 
Church espouse compulsory confession, though it be 
limited to once a year. 
. Our author declares that the ordained priesthood must 
not be over-rated. ‘‘ You cannot departmentalize the 
Holy Spirit of God.’’ Also he will not allow the practice 
of any priest ‘‘ saying Mass alone.’’ Such a ministration 
of the Sacrament cannot be allowed. 

At the same time, he hopes that in the reunited Church 
there may be acceptance of the priesthood—“ the Holy 
Mass, as truly the Communion of the Body and Blood of 
Christ and as our participation in the worship of the 
Heavenly Tabernacle where His Eternal Sacrifice is 
pleaded—the ‘benefit’ of priestly absolution where it is 
the safe and apt remedy in time of need—and every other 
means of Grace that is to be found in the ground of Catho- 
licism.”’ 

_ Father Cotton has no liking for needless controversy. 
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‘Not the most loyal son of our Church can rise from a 
study of the Reformation period, and especially of those 
reigns extending from 1509 till 1603 A.D. with an appetite 
for controversy, either with Protestants or Roman Catho- 
lics. He can but state the facts carefully and candidly, 
with faith in Christ’s Eternal Gospel, trying to perceive 
out of this welter of human strivings, of individuals and 
parties, each of which had its noble confessors and martyrs, 
how God was intervening decisively, and ‘ for Judgment,’ 
at every turn of events..... The comparison with the 
present divided condition of God’s people is obvious and 
the moral is clear. The important thing for us all is to lay 
aside mutual recrimination, with all the stout-heartedness 
of old partisanship and controversy, so as to understand 
and learn well the lesson that God could teach his Church 
in no other way than that which He has taken. We mis- 
interpret that lesson if we merely bend over the old, 
routine, party-loyal task of proving our own denomination 
to be right. God is right.” 

Many may not agree with some of Father Cotton’s 
proposals, but we trust his book will be widely read be- 
cause of its timeliness, its scholarship, its all-embracing 
charity, its frankness and its desire that ‘‘ all may be one.’ 
We trust that the department of the World Council of 
Churches which deals with questions of reunion will give 
this book the attention it deserves. 

R.H.W.S. 


Christian Council Notes 


"[ RIBUTES to the late President of the Christian Coun- 
cil, the Most Reverend Dr. J. R. Darbyshire, were 
paid by members of the Council’s Executive Committee 
meeting in Cape Town on the 14th January. His name 
and invaluable service to the cause of a united Christian 
witness through the Council were linked with that of 
another great Christian leader whose passing the Council 
mourns, the Rt. Hon. J. H. Hofmeyr. Resolutions 
expressing the Council’s deep sense of loss were passed at 
the meeting. 
Other matters receiving attention were : 


1949 CONFERENCE. Religious Education, though 
important, must give way, owing to the urgent racial and 
political situation in this country, to the consideration of 
“The Christian Citizen in a Multi-racial Society,” the 
Executive decided. ‘The Conference will take place at the 
time of the full meeting of the Council to be held in July, 
and the place of meeting, provided accommodation can be 
found for Non-Europeans as well as Europeans, will be 
somewhere in Natal. 


MISSIONARY RESEARCH. The Executive de- 
cided to appoint a Research Committee, with the Rev. 


Mungo Carrick as Convener and a representative from 
each of the Regional Missionary Councils to serve on it. 
The Committee would function within the Evangelism 
Section of the Council’s activities. It would be able to 
begin work almost immediately since, among other matters 
requiring its attention, was the preparation of a scheme for 
the study of the recruiting and training of the indigenous 
Christian ministry in the Union, 


An important survey of the effect of modern civilisation 
on African marriage and family life is being undertaken by 
the International African Institute, the British Colonial 
Office, and the International Missionary Council, with the 
financial backing of the Carnegie Corporation. Ques- 
tionnaires on the subject have been received by some 80 to 
90 persons in the Union, and though at present this appears 
to be rather haphazard and unrelated to the different areas, 
it is to be hoped that it will be improved as time goes on by 
the co-ordinating of action on the part of bodies operating 
in the inter-racial sphere. 


CAPE MISSION HOSPITALS. In the case of 
Mission Hospitals in the Cape a most useful link with the 
authorities had been established as a result of an extensive 
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survey undertaken by the Council’s Secretary to provide 
data for representations made to the Province on the ques- 
tion of the financial support of the Hospitals. The Cape 
Hospitals Advisory Board received the representations of 


the Council, and it is to be hoped that, as a result of these — 


and other approaches, the Provincial Administration will 
come to the position of according the Hospitals the support 
which will enable them to carry out, freed from constant 
anxiety, the work which they alone are in a position to do. 


RACIAL MATTERS. The deputation to wait on 
the Prime Minister to present the Resolutions of the 
Churches with regard to proposed measures to implement 
apartheid still awaits word of his willingness to receive it. 
Meanwhile, the Social Welfare Section of the Council is 
planning a publication to follow up these resolutions. This 
will probably take the form of the publishing of the 
addresses to be given at the July Conference on the duties 
of a Christian citizen. 


LITERATURE. The position regarding the supply 
of Bibles in the vernacular appears as critical as ever, 
Contact had been made with the British and Foreign 
Bible Society on the matter, but with no promise of any 
immediate easing of the situation. The Morija Press of 
the Paris Mission had permission from them to go ahead 
with its scheme to print a Sotho New Testament, and it 
was anticipated that further supplies would become avail- 
able at a later stage through the new press of the Dutch 
Church Bible Association in Cape Town. The Execue 
tive asked the Action Committee to pursue the matter and 
to tap all available sources. eal 
' Considerable progress was reported in the compilation 
of a new vernacular hymnbook for prison work, and sug- 
gestions regarding its printing were made that would allow, 
it was hoped, of its being used in other spheres of work 
including the Mine Compounds. 


YOUTH CONFERENCE. Notice was taken of a 
National Youth Conference, organised by the Division of 
Adult Education of the Union Education Department, to 
be held at Pretoria University from the 10th—15th Feb. 
Representatives of the Council were appointed to be 
present. 

The Executive gave attention also to a projected South 
African Christian Youth Congress of a week’s duration, to 
be organised by the Youth Section of the Council during 
1950. It will seek to do three things : 

(a) to impress upon Youth the Christian message and its 

implications ; 
(6) to promote fellowship and understanding between 
Christian youth of all races ; 

(c) to challenge young people to dedicate themselves to 
Christ for full-time service in the Home Ministry or 
the Mission Field. 
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The Youth Section of the Council is endeavouring to 
compile data regarding membership, secretaries, head- 
quarters, frequency of meetings, etc., with respect to 
Youth Organisations throughout the couctry Such a 
survey has been undertaken for the Johannesburg area by 
the municipality, but the wider information, which will be 
of use both to the Council and the Race Relations Institute, 
is not available. The response of the Churches has so far 
been poor, and they are asked to assist in this task. 


AFRICAN SCHOOL FEEDING. The cessation of 
African School Feeding was brought before the Executive 
by the Social Welfare Section and the Witwatersrand 
Church Council. The Executive decided that contact 
should be made with the authorities in the matter. 

The Witwatersrand Church Council also reported 
progress in the endeavour to get the authorities responsible 
for the Rand Show to avoid opening the show on Good 
Friday. A more considerate reception of that Council’s 
representations was reported and gratefully acknowledged. 


THE JANUARY EXECUTIVE MEETING. The 
suitability of January and Cape Town for the main meet- 


ing of the Executive Committee was again debated owing - 


to representations from one of the Committee membets. 
After careful consideration of the matter the Executive 
felt there was no escaping the fact that, with several up- 
country members of the Committee having to come to 
Cape Town for the Race Relations meetings, this was the 
most convenient time and place since any further journey 
would be out of the question for many. Every other year 
the mid-year meeting of the Committee and full Council 
takes place in another centre. 


THE NEW PRESIDENT. Although it had been 
hoped to make an appointment at the Executive meeting, 
an examination of the Constitution revealed that this 
could only be done at the meeting of the full Council in 
July. The Rev. W. T. Whalley was therefore confirmed 
in his office as Acting President, and the Action Committee 
directed to consider nominations and to make tentative 
approaches. 


THE. DURBAN RIOTS. The appalling riots in 
Durban during January were the subject of the Executive’s 
attention, and the following résolution was adopted and 
communicated to the press : 

“The Executive of the Christian Council of South 
Africa, representing Churches and Missions of all races 
and denominations, in session to-day in Cape Town, 
wish to express their horror and dismay at the racial riots 
in Durban. They offer their sincere sympathy to all 
those of all races who have suffered injury, bereavement 
and loss in these disturbances, and they appeal to Chris- 
tians of all races and denominations to work together for 
the elimination of those conditions of mutual mistrust and 
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suspicion which can lead to such outbreaks of violent 
wickedness.” 

HUMAN RIGHTS. The Executive meetings were 
followed by a useful day-and-a-half Conference, in con- 
junction with the Institute of Race Relations, on the 
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subject of the UNO Declaration of Human Rights. The 
papers and discussion at the Conference were of a high 
standard, and the text of the Findings of the Conference, 
still under minor revision, will, we hope, appear in the 
next issue of the Quarterly. S Aaa 


A Report on Mission Hospitals 


FROM HOLY CROSS, 1948 


"HIS year has been a mighty struggle. Holy Cross and 

- all other Mission Hospitals have come under Pro- 
vincial Administration. This Administration is a survival 
of the old order, as it was before South Africa was welded 
into a Union. These Provincial Administrations—of the 
Transvaal, the Orange Free State, Natal and the Cape— 
are in charge of roads, hospitals for non-infectious diseases, 
education and so on. The only powers left to them are 
very jealously guarded. 

The Provincial Administration of the Cape has ordained 
that hospitals for non-infectious diseases shall be divided 
into two categories—Public Hospitals, with all provided 
for them, and Private Hospitals, into which category 
Mission Hospitals fall. Private Hospitals are classified as 
Hospitals run for gain and the Cape Province will provide 
only 50% of their cost as a grant-in-aid. 

All infectious diseases are the concern of the Union 
Government Health Department. The costs of these 
cases are paid for, virtually in full, by this department. 

So we run our Hospitals. At Holy Cross this arrange- 
ment works out financially something like this—The 
Province pays 50%, i.e. £6,750, and The Hospital itself 
has to raise a like amount. It is this £6,750 that is our 
headache. Where am I to get £6,750? Here in Pondo- 
land? A high provincial authority said to me, “‘ You 
must pay for being a missionary. Runa Bazaar.”’ It isa 
bright suggestion. A Bazaar that brings in £6,750 would 
be a good show ! 

How do we get our £6,750? Well, we don’t. But we 
make a mighty good effort. We have our donations. We 
have what S.P.G. gives us. We get our fees and these 
come to £3,000 per annum. The patient pays about one 
seventh of his cost in hospital. 

If we allowed the Province to take over our hospitals 
entirely, then the patient would get his treatment free. 
But the Province would appoint and dismiss our staff. 
This we cannot allow. We must keep our missionary 
character. We must be allowed to preach the Gospel ; we 
must be allowed to bring the impress of the Gospel all day 
long to bear upon the people. This must be the driving 
force behind the hospital, for the hospital is the Ministry 
of Healing in action. 

Only two or three weeks ago, on my way back from a 


conference in Bloemfontein, I met a priest who said that he 
did not think that Medical Missions were worth while and 
that there was a growing opinion to this effect. He said 
that the Church was getting nothing out of them ; they 
showed no results. Now there are five Mission Hospitals 
in the Diocese of St. John’s. _ The remark came as a shock 
to me. But it brought home to me the fact that people 
don’t know how Medical Missions work. ‘This prompts 
me to say something about that. At Holy Cross and, I 
am sure, in all other Medical Missions, we stand for the 
Ministry of Healing. I admit that our efforts may fall 
below our ideals, and that both European and African 
often fail to attain the highest level. 

*“ Whose pen depicts the better way 

More knowingly could tell a tragic tale 
Of barren vows, and frequent battles lost.” 
Yet we try. 

The patient is brought in by the interpreter. By his 
own custom he would expect us to diagnose him right 
away without asking any questions. We explain that, as 
white doctors, we work according to white customs. He 
tells us his complaint, or as much as he wants us to know. 
(We begin to realise that it is only the third history that is 
correct). We are told about witchcraft, either that the 
Impundulo or lightning bird has been sent to him, or that 
he has been caught in the Umlamto—the river. :Many 
evils seem to arise out of the river, perhaps because water 
is the great carrier of typhoid and bilharzia). Or we are 
told that the Umkondo or Medicine Trap has been set in 
his path, or that he has been caught in the Umnvama, 
where the rainbow ends. On no account do we laugh at 
these stories ; they are taken most seriously. The patient 
finds his way into hospital. We take the history further, 
with the help of the evangelist or interpreter. We begin 
to suggest the real cause of the trouble. A few days later, 
more history is taken. ‘This time we get much nearer the 
truth. The nurse, sister and doctor, suggest the real 
truth. They suggest the treatment and say how we may 
prevent the trouble and prevent the disease spreading to 
others in the same kraal, After a time, nursed by his own 
people, with his tale listened to and respected, feeling 
himself to be among sympathetic friends, the patient 
begins to wonder if he has been wrong. He begins to 
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realise that there are many people in this place who believe 
_ in the God of the place, Who works through the doctor, 

The African nurse speaks of others; quiet confidence 
breeds confidence. The source of the healing power is 
recognised. 

When the patient is well, he is ready to give thanks to 
the God Who has given him healing. He is encouraged 
to go to church to thank God in his own way. Sometimes 
he goes, sometimes he doesn’t. 

Another patient comes in, too ill to speak, his condition 
critical. He is given words of consolation by the Evange- 
list, doctor or African nurse. He answers with thanks in his 
eyes and understanding in his heart. Whether he be 
heathen, Anglican, Methodist, Roman Catholic, he can 
feel the impress of the motive lying behind the place. 


The Free Church minister, the Roman Catholic priest, 
have free access to their people. They are encouraged to 
come. We see to our own people and the heathen. When 
the patient is well, he is passed on to his minister, priest, 
evangelist. Many leave the hospital believing in the God 
who has healed them. 

So much for the patient. What of the staff ?—the 
doctors, the nurses, African and European, the teaching 
and administrative staffs? The very work teaches us all 
self-sacrifice and service. The very work teaches us to 
get outside ourselves and look for our driving power in a 
world outside our own. How can anyone, anywhere, get 
such a telling tale, so convincing of the Kingdom, as in the 
Ministry of Healing ? 

Many African Probationers, when they come, are in- 
clined to neglect their patients, to eat the babies’ food. 
They leave the place having learnt something of self- 
sacrifice ; they have seen something beyond the money 
they get; they have been thrilled with service. Though 
they may fall back, they have tasted a joy that they will 
never forget. 

They are in daily contact with the best that the Euro- 
pean sister and doctor can give. European and African 
learn together, work together, suffer together—suffer when 
the patient they have slaved for slips away from them. It 
is in the daily contact in the Ministry of Healing in the 
theatre, in wards, in class-room, that class and colour tone 
and fade. If you don’t believe, then come and try. I can 
see many of our difficulties and problems of the future 
dissolving in a life of suffering and service. 

So much for the African girls. The men are not left 
out ; they are part of the job. Every Monday morning a 
Bible class is given. The African men are there; they 
realise that the Hospital cannot go on without them. It is 
theirs. ‘The wood must be chopped, the engines tuned 
and cleaned. Each patient that is healed needs their help ; 
the Ministry of Healing flows through them. 
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Everyone for the patients and all for each other. We 
have our daily prayers ; we have our Sunday services ; we 
have our Holy Communion in the wards occasionally. 
Are Medical Missions worth while ? 

What are their results? Superstition and witchcraft 
have not the power they had thirty years ago. For many 
in the hospital the ground is prepared for conversion to 
Christianity. Numbers have been converted in the 
hospital as a result of the Ministry of Healing flowing 
through the team. The Christianity of many others has 
been deepened. The patients want to come back. The 
nurses show their appreciation of our care of them when 
they write back, after leaving us, and say “‘ In our new 
hospital, we have to go on at 8 in the morning and we go off 
at 8 in the evening, but nobody cares what happens to us 
between times.’”’ The African men on the staff count the 
place their own. 

This account of what goes on in one Mission Hospital, 
I believe stands for all. 

Mission Hospitals are worth while. Works like this 
can’t go on, can’t carry on, without the lifting power of 
prayer. We are what we are, because you have prayed ; 
we shall be what we shall be, because you continue to pray, 
to lift us up. 

We need you, your active interest and your great desire 
to share in this Ministry of Healing. 

F. S. DREWE. 


HORNABROOK OF HEALDTOWN 


At the great age of ninety-eight the call has come to one 
who played a very distinguished part in African education.. 
Born in far off Jamaica in 1850 Mr. Hornabrook came to 
South Africa at the age of twenty-four and served congre- 
gations in Grahamstown, Cape Town and Bloemfontein. 
After seven years in England, he was appointed, on his 
return to Africa, to Native Work, first at Thaba ’Nchu and 
in 1890 to Healdtown, where he remained until his retire- 
ment from active ministry in 1917, save for a short period 
at Cradock during the South African War. How wise his 
church was to leave him at Healdtown. It is hardly too 
much to say that he made the place. He was a man whom 
it was very easy to love,—devout and courageous, gentle 
and charming of manner, courtly yet firm, sincere and 
shrewd in his judgements. He trusted his staff to the 
limit and welded them into a wonderful team. During 
his time at Healdtown there was always some work of 
development in hand, wisely planned and skilfully financed. 
For more than twenty years he carried the great burden of 
the place with serenity and resourcefulness, exemplifying 
with quite uncommon attractiveness—to staff, students, 
parents and visitors alike—the true Christian gentleman. 
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Culture or Information 


Professor Gilbert Murray speaks to the Moderns 


MONG its many recent publications the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press has possibly published nothing more 
satisfying than a brilliant lecture on Andrew Lang the Poet 
by Dr. Gilbert Murray*. The lecturer very early meets 
the objection of some modern pragmatists: ‘‘ Who 
wants to hear more about Andrew Lang? He was just a 
Victorian romantic. He is not interesting to anybody.” 
Dr. Murray thinks this kind of statement arises because 
Lang is a somewhat extreme example of an attitude to- 
wards life of which the post-war generation is perhaps 
incapable, is certainly intolerant. This intolerance shows 
itself to a limited degree in practical life, but more freely 
and abundantly in all the arts—painting, sculpture, imagi- 
native literature, and most of all in poetry. Dr. Murray 
. thinks that the new movement has arisen from the intense 
urgency of the immediate and obvious problems of life to 
a generation involved in war and economic hardship. 
There is little leisure for artistic creation. There are 
intervals of boredom between periods of intense activity. 
There is impatience to get on with the job. Impatience of 
dreams and make-believe. Impatience of the slow, loving 
effort after artistic perfection, and consequently impatience 
of that perfection itself, as shown in correctness of form, 
beauty of rhythm, or choice of language. Such perfection 
makes those who do not understand it feel small. They 
are pleased with a poet who turns from Homer and Virgil, 
Shakespeare and Milton, and says contentedly, like Walt 
Whitman : 

I lift my barbaric yawp over the roofs of the world. 

The yawp sounds somehow manly and “ real.’’ When 
a poet of the older style writes of an Earthly Paradise they 
tell him there is no such place ; he had better attend to the 
slums of London or Glasgow. If he confesses 

Of heaven and hell I have no power to sing ; 

I cannot ease the burden of your fears, 
Or make quick-coming death a little thing, 
Or bring again the pleasure of past years .. . 
they tend to sweep him aside, saying: ‘In that case, 
what good are you to anybody ?”’ 

Professor Murray admits that these moderns have been 
born into a struggling and wounded world, in which their 
best efforts cannot be given to artistry, except the artistry 
of engineering. Moderns are obsessed with tke various 
means of dealing with the military and social and economic 
problems of the age. He makes the concession that 
people so obsessed “‘ cannot be expected to make the serene 


* Andrew Lang the Poet. by Gilbert Murray, 0.M., D.C.L., LITT.D., 
LL.D., being the Andrew Lang Lecture delivered before the 
University of St. Andrews, 7 May 1947. (Geoffrey Cum- 
berlege, Oxford University Press, 2/6d.) 


and patient effort of imagination and understanding that 
the Muse demands of her true followers.” 


Our author goes on: ‘I call this a concession ; from 
the social point of view, so it is; but from the artistic 
point of view it is more like an accusation. It is, I think, a 
recognition of the fact that in the extraordinarily stirring 
and strenuous age through which we have lived, and from 
which we are now enjoying an interval of very imperfect 
holiday, the world in general has been forced to forget its 
culture. It has been no time for thinking about beauty or 
things of the imagination.”’ He points out how in various 
lands where revolutionary movements have had power, 
the intellectual classes have been destroyed or left in 
poverty or neglect. The latter has been evident even in 
Britain. ‘The demands are all for what may roughly be 
called utilitarian purposes—more dentists, more doctors, 
more engineers, more technicians, and, of course, many 
more people to teach them. The necessities and pre- 
occupations of this dangerous time have turned people 
away from what used to be thought of as culture ; away 
from those pursuits that demand patient and intense work 
and bring in return only contentment and the joy of beauty, 


Poetry has thus been neglected. Even in the poets 
themselves there seems to be a refusal to seek perfection 
of form. Beauty of form is not valued. The emotions 
that the modern poets seek to express—the emotions that 
are no doubt boiling inside them in this tormented age— 
are not those that have generally produced fine poetry. 
““T doubt if good poetry has often been made out of such 
materials as disgust, boredom, dislike, dirtiness, envy and 
the denigration—or, as they now say, ‘ debunking ’—of 
things which are higher than ourselves ; and those emotions 
play a rather large part in the post-war realists.” 

Turning to Andrew Lang’s poetry, Professor Murray 
cites the famous translation of the ODYSSEY by Butcher 
and Lang. It was always remembered by them that the 
ODYSSEY was a poem, not merely a story. But some 
recent translators make no attempt to represent the poetry; 
they tell in straightforward language the story of the poem, 
Dr. Murray acknowledges that such as Mr. E. V. Ries’s 
translation makes good reading, but he contends that the 
sacrifice is great, because the ODYSSEY has lived to 
delight its readers for two thousand years not because it 
was a good story, but because it was, line by line, canto by 
canto, a lovely poem. Lawrence of Arabia contended 
that Homer, regarded as poetry, is quite bad; but that 
regarded as a novel the ODYSSEY is quite good. Pro- 
fessor Murray contends that this ‘ debunking’ process has 
a bad aim: “ to ‘ debunk’ involves cultivating a lack of 
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appreciation towards things of unusual beauty and a lack 
of respect towards things greater than ourselves ; whereas 
the aim of true education and culture is exactly the oppo- 
site : to see and love the beauty and greatness which other- 
wise we might be too lazy or stupid to see, too dull and sel f- 
satisfied to love.”’ 

Lang tried by his choice of words and forms of sentence 
to bring back, or at least suggest, the atmosphere of an age 
which, to him and his contemporaries, was an age of ima- 
gination and legend, an age far removed from the trivial 
and the commonplace. ‘‘ He believed in Poetic Diction. 
That is at present an extreme heresy. The young lions cry 
out against it as a reductio ad absurdum of Victorian roman- 
ticism. ‘They have much moral support from the actors 
who produce HAMLET and MACBETH in modern 
dress and the scholars who translate the Bible into the sort 
of language that demands no effort from the reader, either 
of understanding or of imagination. ‘‘ ‘ Whatever you have 
to say,’ they argue, ‘ can you not say it straight in the plain 
language of the common man ?’” 

“That demand,’ comments Dr. Murray, ‘‘ it seems to 
me, shows a curious failure to understand the extreme 
vitality and variability of language. It is not a mechanical 
thing serving all purposes equally without change. Think 
of speech itself. ‘The ordinary manuals of phonetics 
recognize three kinds of pronunciation ordinarily practised 
in English—one for casual conversation, one for ordinary 
lectures or reading aloud, a third for public reading of the 
Bible or great literature. That is not an artificial invention. 
It is a natural development, and occurs in all languages. 
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Then as to the actual words used : listen to a mother talking 
to a child, to a group of scientific men or literary critics 
talking ‘ shop,’ to an average group of talkers in a public 
house, or of betting men returning from a race-course. 
Which is ‘ plain language?’ The realists fail to realize 
that every word and phrase has, besides what we call its 
‘meaning,’ a magnetic cloud of atmosphere or association 
hanging about it, and the nearer it is to poetry or to reli- 
gion the deeper is that cloud and the more richly charged 
with memories and emotion. You can, of course, take 
any great passage in the Bible or in Milton and by strip- 
ping off all the cloud of emotion and association turn the 
thing into an exact statement. If an exact statement is 
what you want, well and good ; but you will thereby have 
stripped off the poetry. This is why all the great poets of 
the Hellenic or European tradition have used poetic diction. 
It is most marked of all in the father of all our poetry, 
Homer. Not one line of Homer could be mistaken for 
In the main the language of tragedy is com- 
pletely lifted above that in which a man asks for his boots, 
or complains that his tea is cold. It is the same with 
Roman poetry, the same with Shakespeare, Milton, 
Shelley, BN Dante, Racine, Goethe, the whole line 
of the tradition.” 

There are a dozen and more other good things in this 
lecture by Professor Murray. We commend it warmly to 
our readers. We trust it will be widely used as an offset 
to the shallow and tawdry conceits that masquerade so 
often as modern education. 


R.H.W.S: 


New Books 


Teacher-Training, by John Hargreaves (92 pp., 3/-). 


The Teaching of English Abroad, by F. G, French 

(122 pp., 2/6). 

The Oxford University Press, which has published so 
many excellent school books for Africa and elsewhere, is to 
be congratulated on its new “‘ Teachers’ Library ’’ series 
for training colleges and for practising teachers. These 
two books are part of that series and are packed with valu- 
able material from cover to cover. 


As trainer of teachers for many years, this reviewer was 
particularly impressed by Hargreaves’ ‘‘ Teacher Training,” 
not only in its clearly and concisely sketched philosophical 
groundwork but in the remarkably logical development of 
that groundwork into numerous simple, highly practical 
concrete suggestions for African teacher training. But, 
while ‘‘ all the suggestions are taken from real life,’”’ as the 
author says, many of them are stimulatingly original. 
Written for four teachers who were asked to begin a new 
training college in Nigeria, the book commences with a 


discussion of ‘‘ Our Aims ”’ in teacher training : To develop 
in our future teachers character and self-discipline ; the 
ability to think for themselves ; the conviction that educa- 
tion is for life ; a sound pbilasophy of life; a grasp of the 
place and value of each school subject ; contact with and 
experience of good teaching techniques. How many of us 
teacher trainers ever stop to consider in this way the funda- 
mental aims of our work ? 

Having laid down the groundwork, the author proceeds 
to show briefly but in detail how each of ‘‘ Our Aims ”’ 
may be achieved. To this reviewer, these chapters seem 
brilliant in their clear, simple, concrete treatment of basic 
matters ; a treatment, of course, in complete accordance 
with modern psychology and education. Other chapters 
discuss the staff (“‘ A good teacher is never satisfied with 
the stage he has reached, always anxious to make experi- 
ments,”’) the teaching of method (‘‘ Why, if it is so excellent 
does the tutor never use it ?’’) teaching practice, the selec- 
tion of students, the care of ex-students, and curriculum 
and examinations. 
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This book is a ‘ 
training of teachers. 

Mr. F. G, French has had a great deal of experience in 
the teaching of English in India and elsewhere and has 
published many excellent school books. The Teaching of 
English Abroad uses that experience and the experience 
of teachers over many years in Africa, India, and elsewhere. 
It is full of sound advice and practical hints, often humor- 
ous and ingenious, including suggestions for apparatus 
and games. At the end of every chapter there are “‘ points 
to think about and discuss,’ and things the practical teacher 
can make and do. Different chapters deal with aims, 
learning new words, expanding the vocabulary, forming 


‘must’ for sense engaged in the 


sentences, speaking, reading, writing, translation and 
grammar. The following quotations indicate the tenor of 
the book :— 


The need for limiting our aim: “The teacher cannot 
hope to make every pupil speak, read and write like an 
American or British person; the aim must be limited in 
order that it may be reached.”’ Hence the most important 
thing is ‘‘to give the pupil the ability to speak English 
within a limited vocabulary, and correctly within the most 
useful sentence-patterns ’’—reading, writing and grammar 
are based on speech and should receive far less time in 
school: ‘“ For every word that is written or read, millions 
of words are spoken.... A good teacher will spend most 
of his time on the speaking lessons.”’ 

As regards teaching method, the teacher should ensure 
good digestion by making his lessons appetising: ‘‘ It is 
a safe guide for the teacher to use any method which will 
make things easy for the children, and which will give 
them a feeling of success and of being certain. The 
teacher will avoid at all times and by every means any 
possibility of giving his pupils a feeling of hopelessness, 
defeat and discouragement. ‘These are golden rules. . . 
Very often the pupils’ eagerness (to learn English) is killed 
by dull lessons and dull teaching. A good teacher is one 
who keeps his pupils lively and interested, doing different 
things, all the time. ... Children are active little people, 
and their school must not be a sort of prison where they 
are forced to sit still.”’ In’consequence the author describes 
typical lessons, useful games and apparatus, how to turn a 
story—or even a language exercise—into a play, how to 
draw on the blackboard, and many other ways of making 
one’s English lessons Jive. 

H. J. Rousseau. 
* * * * 
South African Native Law, by G. M. B. Whitfield, 

(Juta & Co. 63/- 662 pp.). 

The promulgation of the Native hccighinasion Act, 
upwards of twenty years ago, provided for the eaablislt 
ment of Native Commissioners’ Courts and Native Appeal 
Courts with discretion to apply Native law. Soon after- 
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wards Mr. Whitfield, who had a long experience in the 
Transkei, produced the first edition of this book and had a 
great success with it. It has proved so valuable and the 
consequent demand for it is so great, that he has now 
produced a second and more comprehensive edition, which 
includes a great deal of material which has since become 
available. The Native Appeal Courts have inevitably 
built up a large mass of new decisions and there have also 
been a number of legislative changes and additions. A 
more up-to-date volume was required and Mr. Whitfield 
has rendered a great service to all who are occupied with 
Native law in providing it. His book is a marvel of com- 
prehensiveness and reproduces many hundreds of authori- 
tative decisions by the Native Appeal Courts throughout 
the Union. Native law as prevailing in the three High 
Commission Territories is also included. In a foreword 
the Union Secretary for Native Affairs, Dr. Gordon 
Mears, writes of the book as “a well-balanced exposition 
of, and a safe guide to, the laws of practically all the tribes 
inhabiting the Union of South Africa. I count it a 
pleasure to recommend the work to the judicial officer and 
the legal practitioner, to the teacher and the student, and 
to all others who are interested in the subject.” Even 
to the ordinary reader, who has any interest at all in African 
ways and ideas, the book is a fascinating one and difficult 
to put down. 
* * * * 

Jungle Doctor, (Albert Schweitzer), by 

Salmon, 
Nathan Soderbloom, by H.G. G. Herklots, 
Charles Henry Brent, by Frederick W. Kates. 

dent Christian Movement, 
. Church ”’ Series, 1/- each). 

These short studies of great modern Ghnistiakss who, 
because they loved the Saviour with undivided hearts, 
reached out far beyond the bounds of their own denomi- 
nations, are deserving of a warm welcome and.a wide 
circulation, for they are both vivid and compact. Here 
are the real faith and vision which the world needs so 
greatly, evidenced in lives lived in our own days which 
illustrate how God makes loyal men adequate for the most 
daunting tasks. The stories are all well told, though the 
task of condensation must have been a difficult one. Try 
reading them aloud to the family or a class or study group : 
they are fine kindling for faith and courage. 

* * * * 
Xhosa Law of Persons, by J. van Tromp, (Juta and Co. 

30/-.) 

This is a thesis approved for the LL.D. degree at the 
University of Stellenbosch and is a painstaking and well 
documented study of the legal principles of the family 
among the AmaXhosa. It can hardly fail to be of very 
great value for all whose work, administrative, judicial, 


Dorothea 


(Stu- 
‘*Servants of the Universal 
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educational, or missionary, lies with those people, and it is 
warmly recommended by the President of the Native 
Appeal Court of the Cape and the Orange Free State. Dr. 
van Tromp has put out of his mind all ideas and concep- 
tions peculiar to Roman-Dutch or English law and set 
himself to reproduce what careful research has enabled 
him to gain of authentic Xhosa law ; for he believes that 
“* justice can and should be obtained wherever possible by 
the application of Xhosa legal principles, without taking 
refuge to Roman-Dutch legal principles.’’ These, he 
feels, may often inflict hardship on Xhosa litigants. 
* * * K 
St. Luke’s Gospel (explained in everyday English), 
by E. C. Parnwell, (Oxford Press, 2/-). 
Here is a novel plan to make one of the Gospels more 
intelligible to readers, (more especially those outside the 
British Isles), who find difficulty in understanding Biblical 
English. A column on the right side of each page of the 
text carries brief explanations of words or phrases which 
might cause difficulty. Any attempt at interpretation 
tending towards this or that particular teaching is scrupu- 
lously avoided. Nearly 900 words and phrases are 
explained. The plan is, in effect, to bring a simple dic- 
tionary on to the page of the text instead of putting it 
together at the end of the book, thus avoiding the necessity 
for looking each difficult word up. This may be a welcome 
plan to many readers but it makes the book rather expen- 
sive, for a good deal more space is required. This would 
seem likely to limit its circulation and reduce the range of 
its usefulness. Moreover, a first reading suggests that 
the explaining is rather overdone. To take a page or two 
ut random :—On p. 40. 
“Thy brethren stand without.” 
the back of the crowd. 
** Hear the word of God and do it.” 
God’s purpose. 
* They (the wind and the raging) ceased.”’ 
the wind and water stopped raging. 
On p. 68, 
** With one consent.” With one consent, all together. 
(Not a very good explanation, surely ?) 
** Yoke of oxen” Yoke, a pair, to pull together at the 
plough, etc. 
But this is, perhaps, hypercritical : generally the explana- 
tions are clear and helpful. But one wonders whether the 
simplest way of understanding for those who need it would 
not be to read the book in one of the many modern versions 
or, if not English-speaking, in their own language. 


Without, outside at 
Do it, carry out 


They ceased, 


* * * * 
The Neglected Child and his Family. (Oxford Press. 
140 pp. 5/-). 


This is a suggestive study of the problem of the child 
neglected in his own home, made in 1946-7 by the Wo- 
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men’s Group on Public Welfare in England, and based 
on the evidence of a large number of witnesses and on 
various special enquiries. ‘“ Reading this report” writes 
Mr. J. B. Priestley in an introduction, “ is like following a 
small group of stout-hearted explorers through a dense 
and steamy jungle. The subject is appallingly compli- 
cated. That forlorn little object, the neglected child, may 
be simple enough, but his background is nothing less than 
a dark maze. The obvious simplifications will not do.” 
The Report deals with conditions prevailing in Great 
Britain, but is calculated to be of great stimulus value to 
Child Welfare workers anywhere. 


VICTORIA HOSPITAL, LOVEDALE 
The following are the results of the recent S.A. Nursing 
Council Examinations— 
Preliminary Examination. 
Honours. Njoti, A. T. B. 


Pass. Arosi, V. N. Mgole, P. P. T. 
Bkukula, A. T. Mkutshulwa, M. N. 
Bulube, E. O. V. Moleufi, L. 
Dayisa, S. J. Mtshatsha, E. B. N, 
Gixana, C. Nabe, J. M. 
Hala, H. W. Ntuli, J. M. 
Kutumela, A. E. D. Nxala, N. 
Mbali, A. N. Solomon, V. N. 
Mdyesha, T. N. _Soloshe, G. 
19 entries. no failures. 

Final Examination. 

Pass. Likgale, M. Yingwana, M. 
Mahase, E. H. Mabentsela, E. M. 
Sipoyo, I. X. Mpendu, Z. N. 


Pass in Oral and Practical only. 
Gqomo, M. N. R. 
Kalauba, M. V. S. 
Madinga, J. Q. N. 

Midwifery Examination. 

Pass. Dyassie, F. E. 
Mawisa, N. 
Matlala, S. M. M. 
7 entries. 3 passes, 


11 entries. 2 failed. 


Adams College : a correction. 

In a paragraph about Adams College in our January 
number we wrote of ‘‘ the destruction of valuable build- 
ings and equipment in a serious outbreak by the students.”’ 
This has brought us a letter from the Acting Principal, for 
which we are very grateful, pointing out that while it is 
strongly suspected that the fires were deliberately set by 
some malcontents among the student body, there is to this 
date no conclusive evidence as to the origin of the fires, 
We regret our over-statement in regard to the student 
body, and that we assumed guilt which is, in fact, not 
proven. 


